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Hotes, 


REGIMENTAL MOTTOES OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY. 

Many regiments, including the Black 
Watch and others of equal distinction, 
have no motto. Others have the royal 
motto on the guidon. This cannot be 
considered as the special property of the 
regiment that bears it. Nor can “Ich Dien,” 
which some regiments carry, be regarded as 
a motto. In the alphabetical arrangement 
which is here adopted some mottoes are in- 
cluded that are not in the ‘Army List,’ and 
some that are perhaps to be regarded as 
badge mottoes rather than as regimental 
mottoes. 

“Arma pacis fulera” is the motto of the 
Artillery Company, and ex- 
presses the well-worn sentiment that “Arms 
are the supporters of peace.” 

“Aucto splendore resurgo” is the motto of 
the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, and 
may be taken as the desire or intention to 
raise the flag again with augmented splen- 
dour. 

“Aut cursu,aut cominus armis,” is the motto 
of the 16th Queen’s Lancers, and expresses 
their readiness for marching or fighting hand 
to hand. 

“Bello ferox” is one of the mottoes of the 


Scots Guards, whose claim to that character 
none will gainsay. 

“Bydand” is a Gaelic word worn by the 
Gordon Highlanders on the headdress plate. 
lt is the motto of the Marquis of Huntly and 
of the Gordon family, and is said to mean 
“remaining.” 

“Cede nullis” is the declaration of the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, who 
“vield to none.” 

“Caber feidh ” is a motto, if such it can be 
called, of the Seaforth Highlanders. It means 
the stag’s antlers, and is the Gaelic name of 
the Clan Mackenzie, of which the Earl of 
Seaforth was the chief. 

“Celer et audax ” is the motto of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, and its dash and bravery 
are attested by the names of thirty-two vic- 
tories in which it has shared, from Louisburg 
to Chitral, in each of the four quarters of the 
globe. The motto was given to it by Wolfe. 

“Concusse cadunt urbes” is one of the 
mottoes of the Scots Guards, and is the moral 
of many sieges. It is a reminiscence of the 
words of Lucretius (v. 1236). The badge to 
which the motto belongs represents firing of 
a cannon. 

“Cuidich’n righ” is a Gaelic motto of 
the Seaforth Highlanders. The meaning is 
“T help the king,” and arises from a Mac- 
kenzie family tradition of aid to a Scottish 
monarch. 

“En! ferus hostis” is one of the mottoes 
of the first battalion of the Scots Guards, 
and is the feeling, spoken or unspoken, of 
many on beholding their savage foemen. 

“Firm” is the emphatic and soldierly motto 
of the Worcestershire Regiment. 

“Gwell angau na chywilydd ” is the motto 
of the Welsh Regiment, and means “ Death 
rather than dishonour.” 

“Honor ubique” is one of the mottoes of 
the Scots Guards, who seek honour every- 
where. 

“ Honores refero ” is another of the mottoes 
of the Scots Guards, who both carry and 
bring honour. 

“In funera fides” is a third of the mottoes 
of the Scots Guards, who thus make the 
soldier’s claim to be faithful unto death. 

“In defence” is yet another of the mottoes 
of the Scots Guards. 

“In veritate religionis confido” is the 
second motto of the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, who thus express their corporate 
and individual trust in Christianity. 

“Intrepidus” is one more motto of the 
Scots Guards. 

“Invicta,” with the badge of the white 
horse, is one of the mottoes of the East Kent 
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Regiment, and also of the gga Own Royal 
West Kent Regiment. The white horse is 
the badge of unconquered Kent. 

“Je maintiendrai ” is the motto of the 26th 
Company of Grenadiers, as it was of King 
William III. and Queen Mary. 

“ Montis insignia Calpe” is the motto, with 
the castle and key—the symbol of Gibraltar, 
which was known to the Greeks by the name 
of Calpe--borne by the Suffolk Regiment, 
the Essex Regiment, and the Northampton- 
shire Regiment. 

“ Ne oblivisearis” is the first motto of the 
Princess Louise’s Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. It is the motto of the Duke of 
Argyll as chief of the Campbell clan. That 
they will “forget not” the traditional bravery 
of their race is certain. 

“Nec aspera terrent” are the words chosen 
by the 3rd King’s Own Hussars, by the 
King’s Liverpool Regiment, by the Prince of 
Wales’s Own West Yorkshire Regiment, by 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, by the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, and by the Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers, and also form one of the 
mottoes of the Royal Scots Greys. It is the 
motto of the Hanoverian house. 

“Nemo me impune lacessit,” the motto of 
the Scotch Order of the Thistle, is borne by 
the Royal Scots Greys. “No one touches me 
with impunity” is the essence of defensive 
warfare. 

“ Nisi Dominus frustra” is the first motto 
of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, and 
expresses the feeling that human effort is 
vain without help from above. 

“Omnia audax” is the motto of the Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers, and the “Minden Boys” 
have exemplified its teaching in their all- 
daring history. It seems a reminiscence of a 
phrase of Horace used in a different con- 
nexion. 

“One and all,” the well-known Cornish 
motto, is borne by the Duke of Cornwall's 
Own Regiment. 

“ Pascua nota mea” is another of the mottoes 
of the Scots Guards, and expresses a sense of 
confidence in that which 1s ordained, and 
perhaps intends a play on the word “pascua,” 
as meaning pasture or field. 

“Per funera vitam” is one more motto 
of the Scots Guards, and shows their belief 
that death is the gate of immortality. 

“Per mare, per terram,” is the appropriate 
motto of the Royal Marines, who have shown 
themselves equally at home on land and 
water. 

“Primus in Indis” is the claim made by 
the Dorsetshire Regiment. The former 39th 
Foot was the first European regiment of the 


regular army in India. To it fell the task of 
avenging the tragedy of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 

“Pristine virtutis memor” is the motto 
which the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regi- 
ment gained for its gallant services in 1700. 
With it may be mentioned “ Pristine vir- 
tutis memores,” the motto of the 8th King’s 
Royal Irish Hussars. Both mottoes exhort 
men to be mindful of former valour. 

“Pro rege, pro lege, pro patria conamur,” 
the motto of the 18th Hussars, who are ready 
to give their battle cry and do their best in 
mea om of crown, the laws, and the father- 
and, 

“Quis separabit?” is the inquiry of the 
Sth Royal Irish Lancers, of the Royal Irish 
Rifles, and of the Connaught Rangers. It is 
the motto of the Order of St. Patrick, and 
is an allusion to the union of England and 
Ireland. 

“Quo fas et gloria ducunt” is the second 
motto of the Royal Artillery, of the Royal 
| Engineers, and of the Queen’s Own Royal 
West Kent Regiment, who are all ready to go 
| whither right and glory may lead them. 
— Fata vocant” is the motto of the 
| Northumberland Fusiliers, and they have 
responded to the call of “ Fata” in the hard- 
fought fields of the Peninsula, of India, 
Afghanistan, and the Soudan. Virgil says:— 


| Quo fata trahunt retrahuntque, sequamur, 
Lucan, 
Sed quo fata trahunt virtus secura sequetur. 


“Sans peur” is the second motto of the 
Princess Louise’s Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, who have often shown them- 
selves to be without fear. 

“Second to none” is the proud claim of 
the 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys). 

“Semper fidelis” is the proud boast of the 
“ever faithful” Devonshire Regiment. 

“Spectemur agendo,” the motto of the 
Ist Royal Dragoons and of the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, expresses the natural desire of men 
who have done well to be judged and tested 
by their actions. 

“Terrorem affero” is one of the mottoes of 
the Scots Guards, who have doubtless often 
carried terror to their opponents. 

“Timere nescius ” is another of the mottoes 
of the Scots Guards, who fear no enemy. 

“Tolloch ard,” which means the “High 
hill,” is the Kintail slogan of the Seaforth 
Highlanders. 

“Treu und fest,” the motto of the late 
Prince Consort, is borne by the 11th Prince 
Albert’s Own Hussars. It signifies “True 
and steadfast.” 
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“Ubique” is one of the mottoes of the 
Royal Artillery, and also of the Royal 
Engineers. “ Ubique ery reminisci,” 
the motto of a noble English family, is a 
fuller statement of the patriotic duty of re- 
membrance everywhere of the fatherland. 

“Unita fortior” is the motto of the second 
battalion of the Scots Guards, who, like 
most other people and things, are stronger 
by unity. 

“Vel exuvie triumphant” is the second 
motto of the Queen’s Royal West Surrey 
Regiment, and shows the soldier’s determina- 
tion to be either triumphant, or left dead and 
stripped on the field. 

“Vestigia nulla retrorsum” is the motto of 
the 5th Princess Charlotte of Wales’s Dra- 
goon Guards. “To take no step backward” 
is the gallant soldier’s desire, though to 
follow it literally would have lost some great 
victories. The verse is a reminiscence of 
Horace. 

“Veteri frondescit honore” is the motto of 
the Buffs East Kent Regiment, and it is not 
to be doubted that the honour gained by its 
veterans will flourish again and again. 

“Viret in wternum” is the sentiment 
adopted by the 13th Hussars. 

“Virtutis fortuna comes” is the motto of 
the Duke of Wellington’s West Riding Re- 
giment, and was that of the great soldier 
whose name the regiment bears. That 
“success is the companion of valour,” and 
that virtue and valour are the same, is, 
naturally, the victor’s creed, but must be 
taken with the notable exception that valour 
does not always save from defeat. Indeed, 
the truest valour has been shown where 
victory was impossible. 

“Virtutis Namurcensis premium” is the 
motto of the Royal Irish Regiment, as a 
reward for its valour at the battle of 
Namur. 

“Vivat prudentia regnans” is the motto 
of the 17th Company of Grenadiers, who 
thus hope that wisdom may reign. 

Of these fifty-five mottoes it will be noticed 
that oneis German,one Welsh, twoare French, 
four are Gaelic, four are English, and forty- 
three are Latin. The preponderance of Latin 
mottoes is no doubt due to the influence of the 
classical education of a bygone generation ; 
but if utility alone is to be considered, it 
seems probable that a well-selected motto in 
a language understood by all the men of the 
regiment would have greater influence. It 
would be well if those regiments that do not 
already possess mottoes were now to adopt 
“winged words” for the expression of their 
hopes and desires. Such mottoes may be an 


inspiration to the performance of duty in 
times of difficulty and danger. 
Wiitram E. A. Axon. 
47, Derby Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 


THE KINGSTON CORONATION STONE, 
A RELIC OF THE HEPTARCHY. 

I rook part recently in a discussion, in the 
Town Hall at Kingston-on-Thames, on this 
| stone, the occasion being the meeting there 
of an antiquarian society. 
In 9 §. ii. 233, 373, 516, some communica- 
| tions a on the coronations at King- 
| ston. 1e authorities for the list of seven 
_kings recorded round the stone at Kingston 
}are given by Lysons in his ‘Environs of 
| London, and are as follows :— 
| Eadward the Elder. —*‘ Diceto inter decem 
Script.,” col. 451, and Bromton’s ‘ Chron.’ 

ALthelstan.—‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ Bromton, 


Eadmund.—‘ Diceto,’ col. 452. 

Eadred.—Jhid., col. 455, R. Hoveden, Holinshed. 

Eadwy.—‘ Diceto,’ Holinshed. 

Eadward.—* Diceto,’ Holinshed. 

X¥thelred.—‘ A.-S. Chronicle,’ Bromton, Hunting- 
don, Hoveden, Holinshed. 

All the chief MS. versions of the ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle’ record the coronation of 
/Ethelstan at Kingston ; but the MSS. known 
as Cott. Tiber., A 6, Cott. Tiber., B 1, and 
Cott. Tiber. B 4, are more explicit in 
stating that he was so crowned as King of 
Mercia. 

Surrey was a sub-kingdom of Mercia as 
early as the time of Wulfere. In the charter, 
dated a.p. 675, in which Frithswald, the sub- 
regulus of Surrey, granted land to the abbey 
of Chertsey, he says :— 

*“T Frithswald the donor with Ercenwald make 
the sign of the cross, and that this donation may be 
made more sure, this charter has been contirmed 
by Wulfere, King of Mercia, who put his hand on 
the altar at a place which is called Tame, and him- 
self signed it with the sign of the Holy Cross.” 

He also says that he is subregulus of Wulfere. 

The coronations at Kingston are based 
on historical evidence. The evidence of the 
connexion of the stone with these cere- 
monies is traditional and _ circumstantial. 
The descriptive accounts given of thel- 
stan sitting on this stone upon a raised 
jlatform in the Market-Place at Kingston 
seen no ancient authority, as far as | know, 
to support them. The coronation of the 
Christian kings “thelstan and ®thelred, 
during which ceremony /“thelred is recorded 
to have laid the oath he took to govern his 
people well on Christ's altar (Kemble, 
‘Saxons,’ ii. 35-36, quoting Anglo-Saxon MS.), 
would certainly not have taken place on a 
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raised platform in the Market-Place. At 
Athelred’s coronation, the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ 
tells us, there were two archbishops and ten 
provincial bishops present. Such a ceremony 
would certainly take place in a church, and 
that at Kingston, no doubt, occurred in the 
church there. As far as I know, the earliest 
description of the Market- Place ceremony 
is contained in Stow’s ‘ Annales,’ quoted and 
enlarged in Dean Hook’s ‘ Lives of the Arch- 
bishops,’ and it is to be regretted that this 
has been widely copied. 

The tradition at Kingston is that the stone 
was formerly in the chapel of St. Mary, which 
was attached to the south side of the parish 
church ; but this chapel, which also contained 
statues of certain kings, traditionally said to 
have been those of Saxon kings, was destroyed 
in 1730, when one of the arches of the church 
fell down. The stone is traditionally said to 
have been removed from the débris of the 
chapel and to have been placed close to the 
entrance to the town hall, where it was often 
used as a stirrup stone, but still known as 
the old coronation stone. 

Many years ago Alderman Gould of 
Kingston, who is still living, and who has 
done much for the town, was able to have 
this stone placed in its present more dignified 
position protected by a railing, with the 
names of the kings inscribed round it. 

The historical and circumstantial evidence 
concerning these coronations appears to be 
sufticient to warrant the conclusion that this 
stone is a relic which has come down to us 
from the period of the so-called Heptarchy. 

T. W. Sore. 

105, Ritherdon Road, 8. W. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

*Wiyter’s Tate,’ ii. 99 S. v. 208).— 

l. Grace to boot !—L. 80. 

2. O, would her name were Grace !—L. 99. 

3. "Tis Grace indeed.—L. 105. 

At the reference given above HeEnricus, 
while asking specially an explanation of 
No. 2, adds, “ A reading which should gather 
all three into one net would be very wel- 
come.” This is impossible. Nos. 2 and 3 are 
in close connexion, but there is no relation- 
ship whatever between them and No.1. I 
take them in their order. 

1. “Grace to boot!” I regard this as equi- 
valent to “ Heaven help us!” Occurring as 
the words do in a speech full of light-hearted 
banter, we can assign to them no solemn im- 

ort. They are merely an ejaculation in the 
en of an invocation which has no more 
reverence in it than has Slender’s “O heaven ! 


| 


this is Mistress Anne Page,” or Launcelot’s 
“© heavens, this is my true-begotten father !” 
Pretending to misunderstand Polixenes, Her- 
mione exclaims, “Grace to boot! You must 
be more explicit if you would not have me 
believe that your queen and I were the first 
tempters of you and your young playfellow 
from the path of virtue.” 

2. O, would her name were Grace! 

Hermione says, “ You say that I never but 
once before spoke to better purpose. What 
was this other speech of mine, this ‘elder 
sister’ of the one you just now approve? ‘OQ, 
would her name were Grace!’ Though the 
speech was mine, I am vain enough to hope, 
since you think so much of it, that it was 
wholly excellent. What was it, and when?” 

Leontes. {tt} was when 
Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves to 

death 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clap thyself my love: then didst thou utter, 
“IT am yours for ever.’ 

3. Hermione. ’Tis Grace indeed. 

She continues : “That speech of mine, which 
‘for ever earn’d a royal husband,’ could not 
be excelled.” R. M. Srence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


I think we may safely rest with the mean- 
ing given in ‘H.E.D., ‘Grace,’ sb. 11, a; 
‘ Boot,’ s4.', 7, c. ; and Sch., ‘ Lex.’ “Grace to 
boot !” equals “God help us !” 

In saying, “O, would her name were 
Grace !” Hermione well knew to what pre- 
vious speech of hers Leontes referred, and in 

lis Guace indeed” she merely completed 
her loving characterization of that utterance 
—“T am yours for ever.” 

The repetition of “Grace” in connexion 
with the event serves to sharpen the contrast 
between the queen’s real thoughts and those 
imputed to her by the jealousy of the king. 
Hers were high and ae Fs in regarding as an 
act of grace the pledge which, however, was 
so soon to prove the reverse. That she should 
consider as supremely fortunate the destiny 
that united their loves makes the sequel 
appear only the more hideous. 

This scene recalls another (‘Othello, LV. iii.), 
where Desdemona is skilfully shown to be 
exquisitely pure and refined at a time when 
she is being most shamefully accused. But 
these touches of the great artist elude 
attempts at explanation. They must be felt 
to be perceived. E. M. Dey. 

St. Louis. 


“or 


*Wrinter’s Tate,’ I. ii. 400-5 S. v. 283). 
—I read with much appreciation Mr. H. G. 
Gorcn’s notes on ‘ Winter’s Tale, and am 
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glad to see that they are to be continued. 
One only—the note on the passage referred 
to above—I venture to ask him to reconsider. 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man 

Which honour does acknowledge, whereof the least 
Is not this suit of mine, that thou declare 

What incidency thou dost guess of harm 

Is creeping toward me. 

[ paraphrase the passage thus: “ By all 
that a man of honouracknowledges as duties— 
of which to warn another of danger threaten- 
ing his life is not the least—I conjure you to 
declare what danger, known to you, is threat- 
ening mine.” 

Mr. Gorcu thinks that while we may speak 
of a man’s duty as a man’s part, we cannot, 
using the plural, call duties parts. We cer- 
tainly do not ; but as certainly in more than 
one instance Shakespeare does. I refer Mr. 
GotcH to two passages :— 

Iago. You were best go in. 

Othello. Not I: I must be found : 

My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 
Shall manifest me rightly. 
‘Othello,’ I. ii. 30-32. 


Good my liege, 
The day that she was missing he was here: 
I dare be bound he’s true and shall perform 
All parts of his subjection gy 4 
*Cymbeline,’ [V. iii. 16-19. 
“ All parts of his subjection ”—ce., “ All his 
duties as a subject.” R. M. Spence, D.D. 


*Winter’s Tace,’ LV. iv. 443 v. 330).— 

Poliz. Thou churl, for this time, 
Though full of our displeasure, yet we free thee 
From the dead blow of it. 
Mr. Gorcn thinks that it cannot be the 
Shepherd who is addressed in these words, 
because he still remained “under the ban 
already pronounced.” True; but the ban 
is not removed, but only the deadly effect 
of it deferred : “ For this time we free thee.” 
The prince, the Shepherd, and Florizel are 
in succession spoken to. The address to the 
my commences at |. 437, “For thee, fond 

y,” and ends with “Follow us to court,” 
at 1. 443. Then the Shepherd is addressed 
as “Thou churl,” and last, Florizel, “ And you, 
enchantment.” 

IV. iv. 445.— 

And you, enchantment, &c. 
Neither can I accept Mr. Gorcn’s interpre- 
tation of this passage. I take the meaning 
to be, “As a peasant you are not a suitable 
wife for the prince; but were he not my 
son, and did not his mésalliance reflect dis- 
honour on me, he has behaved so badly that 
I should say he is unworthy of you, who, 
except in birth, are his superior.” 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 


‘Junius Ca#sar,’ IT. i. 204-5.— 

Unicorns may be betrayed with trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
The editors profusely illustrate the refer- 
ences to unicorns and elephants, but on the 
subject of the bears only quote or refer to the 
following note of Steevens’s :— 

“Bears are reported to have been surprised by 

means of a mirror, which they would gaze on, 
affording their pursuers an opportunity of taking 
the surer aim. This circumstance, I think, is men- 
tioned by Claudian.” 
I am not aware of any such passage in 
Claudian, and the slipshod “I think” is 
when we remember how Steevens 
could on occasion manipulate his authorities. 
The point is eminently one for ‘N. & Q. to 
baat rng once for all. I think I have read 
somewhere of this device of mirrors, but I 
cannot fix the reference. If it is in Clau- 
dian it would be interesting to have the 
passage noted. Percy Simpson. 

[SALTERTON puts practically the same query. ] 


‘Kine Joun,’ [. ii—The episode of Philip 
the Bastard has a close parallel in a story 
cited by B. Rich, ‘ The Irish Hvbbvb ; or, the 
English Hve and Crie,’ 1617, p. 13 :— 

“*T remember I haue read in a French historie of 
a Duke of Guyse, that was well knowne to keepe 
Monsieur Granduyles wife, who was a Gentleman 
of great estate, and likewise descended from an 
honorable Familie, who after he was dead, there 
grew some question of his wiues children, whether 
they were legitimate, and begotten by her husband, 
or bastards to the Duke of Guyse, for so the most 
of them were supposed ; the eldest sonne protested 
with a vehement oath, that he had rather be 
accounted the noble Duke of Guyses bastard, then 
to be reputed cuckold Granduyles sonne, and in 
this humour he forsooke his inheritance, and left it 
to his yonger brother.” 

Percy Smpson. 

‘THe Mercuant or Venice,’ [V. ii—Says 
Antonio : 

So please my lord the duke, and all the court, 

To quit the fine for one half of his goods, 

1 am content. 

It has been conjectured—by whom I do 
not now remember—that in the second of 
the lines quoted we should read :— 

To quit for fine the one half of his goods. 
And is not the conjecture a right good one? 
It certainly helps to make somewhat clearer 
a passage which, as I know from experience, 
has more than a little puzzled more than a 
few students of Shakespeare. 
JoHN Baxter. 


“ HanseEL.”—The initial meaning attached 
to this word by Dr. Brewer is “ gift, or bribe,” 
which is followed by well-known definitions. 
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It is not necessary here to touch upon the 
uestionable alternative placed before us, 
that a gift and bribe are synonymous. What 
I venture to think requires further elucida- 
tion is the word itself. So far as I find it is 
not clearly defined as to root or original 
meaning. //andsel is said to have its parent 
in A.-S. handselen=hand, and selen=to give. 
Again, hansel is said to be from the British 
honsel, he that buys first from a tradesman 
in the morning; German, I believe, is to 
imitate with ridiculous ceremony and to 
receive, or “ make a fool of.” Three hundred 
years ago the first bridal banquet after the 
wedding-day was, I think, called “the good 
hanzel feast.” It would thus appear that 
there is more than a mere “hair-splitting” 
difference between the various meanings, 
and that it will require some erudition to 
bring into line “a idleulous ceremony ” with 
“a bridal banquet” or bribe, &c. We know 
hansel is a familiar term in England and 
Scotland, and variously denotes a gift; a gift 
when an article of dress, &c., is first worn, 
and a New Year's gift the first Monday of 
anew year, &c. But all this only accentuates 
the necessity of, if possible, a clear exposi- 
tion of the true etymological account of the 
word. 
represent a present ; in the ‘ Evergreen’ it 
is used to denote the first money a merchant 
gets. ALFRED CHaAs. JONAS. 


p fepy is fully dealt with, under ‘ Handsel,’ in 


“Lazy Laurence.”—The following passage 
from Desrousseaux’s ‘ Mceurs Populaires de la 
Flandre Frangaise,’ 1889, vol. i. p. 35, shows 
that Lazy Laurence has his analogue abroad: 

“The words /ozard, /ozarde, mean slothful, and it 
is said of individuals who merit this designation 
that St. Loza is their patron, the same as St. Longin 
is given as patron to people who are slow. At Douai 
till about 1830 this imaginary saint had his fe kept 
every year on Trinity Monday,” 
the following refrain being sung among 
others :— 

Non, Saint Loza n’est pas mort, 
Non, Saint Loza n’est pas mort, 
Car il vit encor, 
Car il vit encor. 

Jos Berrs, WATCHMAKER.—Respecting this 
maker, Britten, in his recently issued book, 
*Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ 
merely quotes an advertisement in the London 
Gazette of 11-15 Aug., 1692, offering a reward 
for the recovery of a gold watch made by him, 
which, with other things, had been stolen 
from Mr. Cheyne Rowe, of Walthamstow, in 
Essex. It will therefore be of interest to 


Sir Walter Scott uses the word to/|! : 
| interested to ascertain anon. 


note the following extract from the parish 
register of St. Andrew Undershaft, London 
(of which parish he was probably an in- 
habitant), recording his burial there, viz., 
“1680/1, Feb. 24. M* Job Betts, Watch- 
maker.” Wik ¥. 


“Mawkrn.” (See ante, p. 293.)—I think this 
word as denoting a scarecrow is in pretty 
general use. It is usually spelt as above, but 
is also found as “morkin,” “maukin,” and 
“malkin.” Miss Baker gives it in her ‘ Die- 
tionary of Northamptonshire Words and 
Phrases’ as “malkin or mawkin,” and also 
states that “galliment is a corresponding 
term in Devonshire.” She likewise instances 
“malkin ” as meaning (1) an oven mop (giving 
a quotation from Palsgrave), and (2) a slattern, 
a tawdry woman (giving a quotation from 
Shakespeare’s ‘Coriolanus’). In this locality 
the word “mawks” is commonly used to 
signify a dirty, slatternly woman or girl, 
eg. “Yeh gret mawks.” “ Mawkins ” are very 
much in vogue just now on the newly sown 
ground, and I lately came across a fine speci- 
men. The figure was dressed as a man, and 
stood very upright and sentry-like beneath 
an open umbrella. How the said umbrella 
has fared during the recent gales I shall be 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


oF THE Royat AcApDEMy.--It may not 
be generally known that the Royal Academy, 
which annually opens its doors in the month 
of May, owes its origin to the Foundling 
Hospital, Guilford Street. The hospital was 
founded in 1739 by Thomas Coram, a retired 
sea captain. The present building was erected 
in 1754, when it was desired to decorate its 
walls, but the charity being too poor to pay 
the artists, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Richard Wilson, and many of 
the chief painters of their day offered their 
services. The exhibition of their works of 
arts proved successful. The painters took 
advantage “of the interest excited by their 
collected pictures, formed a society in 1760, 
and opened their first exhibition in the large 
room of the Society of Arts, then located in 
the Strand. In 1771 King George IIL. granted 
rooms in old Somerset House, where, and 
subsequently in the present building, the 
exhibition was held annually till 1838. It 
was then removed to the National Gallery, 
and in 1868 to Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

Everard Home CoLemay. 
Term. —I have 
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the English words which have been at any 
time said to be of Hottentot origin: /aroo 
(9 S. iv. 105, 236), guagga (v. 3), gnu (v. 45), 
kerrie (v. 66), kaross (v. 125, 236). There re- 
mains to complete the list only chacma, the 
name of a South African baboon, well known 
to frequenters of the “Zoo.” The ‘Penny 
Cyclopedia’ (1835) derives it from Hottentot 
a statement which our diction- 
aries, from the ‘ Encyclopedic’ to the ‘H.E.D.,’ 
merely copy, making no attempt to trace the 
word back through the numerous vocabularies 
of the Cape Hottentot dialect printed in old 
works of travel. Yet it occurs in several. 
The best of them is perhaps that which forms 
the appendix to Ch. Juncker’s life of the 
German Orientalist Ludolf (1710), in which 
we duly find the entry “een Bavian—Choa- 
chamma—Genus simiarum.” A few years later, 
Peter Kolbe, in the original German edition 
(Nuremberg, 1719) of his ‘Account of the 
Hottentots (p. 363), writes, “Simiz genus— 
Choakamma —ein Bavian.” The English 
translation (Astley’s ‘Voyages,’ 1745) has 
“Khoakamma, a The change of the 
Dutch or German ch to English 4A is inten- 
tional. The translator carries it consistently 
through all Hottentot words, evidently to 
guard against possible mispronunciation. 
This proves that the sound given in modern 
English to the initial of chacma, making it 
soft, as in “church,” is incorrect. 
James Piatt, Jun. 


Querics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“INUNDATE.”—This is one of a large class 
of words which have changed their pronuncia- 
tion within my lifetime. Pronouncing dic- 
tionaries, even after the middle of the 
nineteenth century, know only inun‘date ; 
most recent dictionaries say ‘nun'date or 
mundate ; but I have not for twenty years 
heard anything but cn’undate. I want to 
know when the latter was first recognized in 
any dictionary or spelling-book, or can be 
illustrated (or illustrated) by the usage of any 
versifier. Will persons interested kindly send 
me a postcard, saying where and when they 
first find in'undate ? I should also be glad of 
a card from persons who still say or hear 
mun'date. Address Dr. Murray, Oxford. 

J. A. H. M. 

PS.—As cognate to this inquiry, I may 
record that, though I knew compensate, 


concentrate, and, I think, con’fiscate and ill'us- 
trate by 1870, I first heard dem’onstrate in 1885 
(from adem'onstrator at the Oxford Museum), 
and that I still often hear contem'plate from 
contemplative men, in spite of the rising 
con'template. In spite of dem’onstrate, I say 
remon'strate, though I sometimes hear rem’on- 
strate from young persons on whom remon’- 
strances have little weight. 


“ Nesquaw.”—I have lately heard that this 
is the ordinary word in Monmouthshire for 
the smallest or most weakly of a litter, 
especially of pigs, more generally spoken o 
as a “dilling.” The “dilling” is called in 
Somerset a “ nestle-tripe” (so Elworthy). In 
Germany the same object is called Vestheck- 
chen, in the Gottingen dialect Vestpuddek (so 
Schambach). Is the word “nesquaw ” known 
outside Monmouthshire? A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


THe Worp “PLATFORM” IN A POLITICAL 
Sense.—lIs there any earlier instance of this 
use than that which follows ?— 

** The fate of achurch and of a commonwealth...... 
whether you have in so great an exigent used that 
sincere and Christian forecast for the right and just 
platforming of your designs and undertakings as 
was requisite.’ . 

This extract is from the ‘ Address to the 
Two Houses at Westminster’ in Dr. Thomas 
Warmstry’s ‘Sighs of the Church and Com- 
monwealth of ‘England,’ published in 1648 
Dr. Warmstry was Dean of Worceste 
Cathedral and a friend of Izaak Walton. 

R. B. Marston. 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

[See 8 S. v., vi., vii.] 


Sate or Cuurcu Prorerty.—The follow- 
ing appeared recently in the Barnet Press : 

“At Little Heath Easter Vestry an important 
point was raised with regard to the sale of an amber 
tankard, which was left to North Mymms Church 
by Lady Meux about 150 years ago. It has been 
proposed by the churchwardens to sell the tankard 
in order to raise money with which to repair the 
tower and vestry of North Mymms Church.” 
Is it lawful for the churchwardens to sell 
church property ? F. T. Cansick. 


Kuan.—The Tibetian Pluto, or ruler 
over the realm of the dead, corresponding 
to the Sanskrit Yama, is socalled. The name 
seems to mean “ servant of the lord.” Where 
can some account of this mythological being 
be found? There is some reference to him 
in Miss Busk’s ‘Sagas from the Far East,’ 
pp. 14, 354. A. SmMyTuHE PALMER. 


Piates or AntTIQUE Gems.—I have before 


me a volume of plates of antique gems: 
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title-page, ‘Veneres uti Observantur in 
Gemmis Antiquis’; the bastard title, ‘ Veneres 
et Priapi.. The book evidentiy consists of 
two volumes bound in one. The aren Sg 
of the gems are in English and French. It 
was printed at Lugdunum Batavorum (Ley- 
den), but without date. Can any reader give 
me the date and name of printer ? 
J. G. Watvace-James, M.B. 

Haddington. 

(The date is between 1785 and 1790, and the book, 
though bearing the rubric ** Lugdunum Batavorum,” 
is believed to have been printed in England. It is 
by Pierre Francois Hugues, called d’Hancarville, 
1719-1805, who was employed by Sir William 
Hamilton, husband of Emma, Lady Hamilton, and 
resided in England for some years before 1790. 
D Hancarville is responsible for other books similar 
in character. | 


Spurrinc Famity.—Any information as to 
this family will be acceptable. The only 
member I know anything of was a Richard 
Spurring, a celebrated naval architect, re- 
sident at Plymouth about the year 1800. So 
far as I can tell from directories the name at 
the present day seems to be most uncommon. 

A. 8S. Dyer. 

98, Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Str Georce Norton.—What became of the 
endowment made by Sir George Norton, circa 
1697, for an Ash Wednesday sermon for ever 
in Westminster Abbey in memory of his 
daughter, Lady Grace Gethin? M. B. W. 

Boston, U.S. 


Lire Souta American Repustics.—I | 


seek the titles of books dealing with modern 
life, travel, or adventure in Chile or 
neighbouring republics. Is there any pub- 
lished account of the war between Chile and 
Peru, or of the Civil War in 1891? 

H. J. Asucrort. 


Campin Famity.—I should be much 
obliged for any references to books contain- 
ing particulars of the history of this family. 


MYALL-woop.—Why is this wood so called ? 
ArtTHuR MAYALL. 
(The word is aboriginal Australian, and a good 
deal disputed. See ‘Austral English,’ by E. E. 
Morris, where several quotations are gi mon 


An Aspot or Furness.—In the Manchester 
Evening News of 8 July, 1899, a short story 
appeared by Harwood Brierley, under the 
title of ‘A Cistercian Laybrother.’ The story 
is startling, and ends thus :— 

“On April 9th, 1537, Roger Pyle and Bryant 
Garner, with twenty-eight monks, were assembled 
before King Henry VIII.’s commissioners to sign 


the fatal deed of surrender which drove them away 
exiles from Furness. Among the charges brought 
against the brotherhood are those of insolence and 
rebellion, added to vicious and carnal living. The 
abbot, Roger Pyle, had two wives; John Groyn 
(Mary Groyn’s own uncle) one wife; and Thomas 
Horneby no less than five. So has the great Furness 
Abbey crumbled through its own internal rotten- 
ness. 

The names occurring in the excerpt figure 
as characters in the story. I would ask : Are 
these grave charges matters of history—I 
mean those of “vicious and carnal living”? 
No novelist would surely coin such, even “to 
point a moral or adorn a tale.” Many abbeys 
were and are sanctuaries of piety and learn- 
ing, as some were, in pre-Reformation days, 
abodes of the opposite, but it is information 
to me that Furness belonged to the latter. It 
would be interesting to learn Dom Gasquet’s 
version of the state of Furness prior to and 
at its suppression. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Basque Book or GENESIS.— 

**In 1894 the Clarendon Press printed the Book 
of Genesis from a manuscript in the library of the 
Earl of Macclesfield, at Shirburn Castle, in the 
county of Oxford. How this and other Basque 
manuscripts came to be there is a long and inter- 
esting story, though hardly relevant to the work of 
a Bible society.”—‘ Annual Report,’ T.B.S., 1899, 
p. 23. 

I solicit information, direct or per ‘ N. & Q’ 
M. Mitzett, Major-General. 
Channu, India. 


Compe.Lete Version or Lines WANTED.— 
Would you kindly publish the full text of 
the verses of which the following lines form 
a part? They appeared in some American 
magazine or paper :— 

Is Thomas Hardy nowadays? 

Is Rider Haggard pale? 

Was Minot Savage, Oscar Wilde, 
And Edward Everett Hale? 


Jonathan Swift and old John Bright ; 
And why was Thomas Gray ? 
Was Francis Bacon lean in streaks, 
Tom Suckling vealy, pray? 
Was Hogg addicted to the pen? 
Are Lamb’s Tales sold to-day? 

R. M. Ross. 


Fretp-NamEs.—I shall be glad to know the 
signification of the following field - names 
occurring ona farm in South Notts : Swingei- 
nooks, Near and Far Queensics, Wadland 
Hurst (there are two large fields so called), 
Litewong(three syllables), Cotcher Hill, Thrus 
Hill. A friend suggests that possibly Thrus in 
the last name may mean “ goblin” or “giant.” 
The hill bearing the name is a spur of the 
Nottingham wolds, from which Lincoln 
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Minster (forty miles away) may occasionally 
be seen. Until a comparatively recent period 
it was very wild land, covered with gorse, 
brambles, and thorns, as, indeed, were its 
neighbours Wood Hill, Parson Hill, Cotcher 
Hill, and “The Standard.” These all lie 
within the parish of Hickling, and “ As rough 
as Hickling gorse ” is still a local proverb. 
C. B. 
Extent or St. Martry’s Partsu.—Horace 
Walpole, writing to Mann in 1776, says :— 
“I think I have heard of such a form in law as 
such an one of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields in Asia ; St. Martin's parish literally reaches 
now to the other end of the globe.” 


What does this mean ? 

Sr. Francis or Asstst.—In a_ triptych 
recently presented to the Aberdeen Art Gal- 
lery there is a figure of this saint, in which 
he is distinctly shown as six-toed, and, not 
quite so distinctly, as six-fingered. Is there 
any authority for this? Or could it have 
been that the person who commissioned the 
triptych had the peculiarity? The triptych 
is small, belongs to the Tuscan School, and is 
apparently of the middle of the fifteenth 
century. J. D. 

Savile Club. 


“ ATLANTIC GREYHOUND.”—The first use of 
this term is worth noting :— 

“The Alaska, of the Guion fleet, starting her 
career in 1882, was the first vessel that reduced the 
passage below seven days, in June of that year, and 
she was also the first to which the title of * Atlantic 
zreyhound’ was applied.”—Quarter/y Review for 

anuary, 1900, p. 83, art. ‘Ocean Liners.’ 
Is it known who actually originated the 
expression ? A. C. W. 


Reynotps’s ‘Inrant Acapemy.’—In_ what 
year, and for whom, was this picture painted ? 
H. T. B. 


‘Puncn’ Weekty Dinner.—Was not this at 
one time, and for how long, held at an inn— 
I think “The Tavistock ”—in Covent Garden? 
Was it started there by Mark Lemon, and 
afterwards continued at Bouverie Street, or 
vice versa ? D. M. 

[See Mr. Spielmann’s ‘ History of Punch.’) 


Autnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
In Iceland, where the surface is of snow, 
Voleanic fires burn fiercest. Even so, 
Despite a face of pale placidity, : 
What burning passions in the heart may lie ! 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. 
Ricnarp HEMMING. 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
E. T. 


He is secure. T. Pace. 


Beplics, 
OPEN SPACES. 
(9% S. v. 286.) 

Tuts matter evidently exercised the mind 
of Thomas Carlyle. In the following con- 
temporary letter, addressed to the secretary 
of an institution “for the diffusion of know- 
ledge,” he contrives to annex the subject of 
open spaces :— 

Chelsea, 26 January, 1843. 

Srr,—I had the honour several days ago to receive 
your invitation to the annual meeting of the 
Atheneum, for which I can now only return my 
thanks and regrets. The state of my arrangements 
has rendered it impossible for me to come, and in 
some accidental eonlasian your note itself has been 
lost, so that have too long neglected even to 
reply. Pray accept my excuses; attribute my 
to tether than neglect. 

Your institution, if I rightly understand it, is 
one to which all rational men will wish success. 
To provide the people with a place of reunion 
where they might enjoy books, perhaps music, 
recreations, instruction ; and, at all events, what is 
dearest to all men, the society and sight of one 
another: this is a thing of palpable utility, a thing 
at once possible and greatly needed;—it is a 
thousand pities this were not brought to pass, 
straightway, in all working towns! I have re- 
gretted much, in looking at your great Manchester, 
and its thousand fold industries and conquests, 
that I could not find, in one quarter of it, a 
hundred acres of green ground, with trees on it, 
for the summer holidays and evenings of your 
all-conquering industrious men; and for winter 
season and bad weather quite another sort of social 
meeting-places than the gin shops offered! May 
all this and much more be amended. May good 
and best speed attend you and your benevolent 
associates in your attempts to amend some part 
of it. lL remain, with thanks and good wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


If the prefigurement of Carlyle could have 
been acted upon in 1843, the citizens of Man- 
chester would have been free to-day of one 
of the most costly and perplexing schemes of 
her municipal administration. 

Ricwarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


At the above reference it is said, “ We have 
now several Open Spaces Acts, the necessity 
of such ‘lungs,’ as I think Charles Dickens 
called them, being recognized on all hands.” 
If it is intended that the phrase originated 
with Dickens, this, I believe, is an error. In 
a debate, 30 June, 1808, four years before 
Dickens was born, respecting encroachments 
upon Hyde Park, Mr. Windham alluded to 
that park as “the lungs of London,” 
although Mr. Windham, says a correspon- 


ident of ‘N. & (8 5. viii. 507; ix. 93), 
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assigned the origin of the phrase to Lord 
Chatham. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


Frencnu Quotations (9 S. 
336).—Col. P. H. Dalbiae says in his preface 
to his ‘ Dictionary of English Quotations,’ 
“It is hoped...... to complete the work with 
a volume dealing with modern continental 
writers.” Wood's ‘ Dictionary’ gives 50,000 
references, many of which are to continental 
writers ; and in a book just published, ‘ New 
Dictionary of Foreign Phrases’ (Deacon «& 
Co.), there are references in French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. These two 
last-named books give the names of the 
authors, but do not give the chapter and 
verse, as in Bartlett and Dalbiac. H. T. no 
doubt knows of Hain Friswell’s ‘Familiar 
Words,’ a book like Dalbiac and Bartlett. I 
have been informed that Dalbiac’s new 
volume will not be ready until the end of the 
year. H. B. P. 

Inner Temple. 


‘ 


EIGHTEENTH-CeNTURY ‘History oF 
LAND’ (9S, v. 127, 189, 276).—There is a copy 
of Sydney’s history in the British Museum 
Library. The date is 1775. It is folio, 
morocco bound, gilt bordered and lettered 
(the name on the back incorrectly spelt 
“Sidney ”). The book is slightly larger on 
Russel’s, but it contains sixty-six pages less. 
Although Russel’s history is a distinct imita- 
tion, it is not the same either as regards letter- 
press or cuts, though we now and then spot 
a sentence which has been transplanted with 
some trifling change. The same designs are 
occasionally seen, but always re-engraved, 
and sometimes reversed. The same map is 
used, but the title-page, preface, list of sub- 
scribers are different. In the Catalogue of 
the Library of the Boston Athenzeum (1880) 
appears a still later edition : “Russel, Wm. 
Augustus. ‘New History of England’ (to 
1783). London. (178-.) Fo.” 

These histories, like their authors, seem 
quite forgotten now. I cannot find either 
Sydney or Russel in any biographical work 
of reference. Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 

“MAYFAIR MARRIAGES” S. v. 65, 137, 
256).—If the records of Curzon Chapel end 
in 1754, the later years, containing King 
George’s name, with his brother the Duke 
of York as witness, must have been sup- 
pressed. I think the law against royal 
marriages must have had a motive. Moreover, 
he thought it necessary, after three of his 
sons had been born, to have a second 
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marriage with Queen Charlotte. Cunning- 
ham’s account of Keith’s chapel is quite 
incomprehensible. It could not be “ opposite 
May Fair Chapel or Curzon Chapel, and 
within ten yards of it,” as Curzon Street is 
above twenty yards wide, and the house 
opposite is behind a garden with old trees. 
E. L. G. 

Mr. G. Yarrow Batpock rejoices that the 
fine old oak pulpit so long used in the 
doomed church known as Curzon Chapel, 
Mayfair, W., has been presented to the 
parish church of Penn, in Buckingham. He 
does not appear aware, however, of the 
shameful vandalism that made such a gift 
possible. Penn is visited largely — parti- 
cularly by our Transatlantic cousins—from 
the fact that it was the old home of the 
Penns of Penn. There lay the bones of 
the ancestors of the founder of the state 
of Pennsylvania, and there too, in the little 
graveyard of the Quakers’ Meeting House 
at Jordans, near Penn, was buried, after a 
somewhat sorrowful ending, William Penn 
himself. In the church, standing in the 
north-east corner of the nave, was a carved 
oak fifteenth-century pulpit—hexagon on 
plan—and at the east of the south aisle 
a high-backed pew of about the same 
date, also in carved oak, always known as 
the old ancestral pew ot the Penn family. 
It will scarcely be believed that this 
historical pulpit and pew, together with a 
pulpit cloth quaintly worked by Martha 
Penn, and bearing the date of A.p. 1721, were 
actually sold last September by the present 
vicar, the Rev. Benjamin J. 8. Kerby, to a 
London dealer, and - the latter duly carted 
away. Hence, alas! the vacancy for the 
Curzon Chapel pulpit. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Discoveries oF Capt. EpGe 8. v. 209, 
343).—-I am obliged to Mr. Marrtrn for his 
reply. [ am now desirous of biographical 
particulars of Edge and of knowing where he 
is buried. Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 

Kemps or Henpon (9 iii. 7).—The will 
of Richard Kempe of Wil(le)sden, which was 
proved in the Court of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's, 9 July, 1539, mentions “ Humfrey 
Kempe my 3rd son.” It appears from the 
records of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital that 
Humfrey Kempe took a lease of the manor 
of Clitterhouse in 1556. In 1609 the will of 
this Humfrey Kempe of Clitterhouse (de- 
scribed as in the parish of “ Wilsden”) was 
proved in the above Court (Register D, fo. 22), 
and init the testator bequeaths to his “ sonne 
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Edward Kempe fforty shillings and noe more, 
for that I have taken hima lease in reversion 
after my decease of the farm called Cletter- 
house where in I now dwell,” &c.; he also 
mentions his son-in-law William Marsh, 
husband of his daughter Rose. In 1610 
several persons were convicted for stealing 
a shawl and other articles from the house of 
this Edward Kemp (vide Middlesex Session 
Rolls). His will was proved 1649 (P.C.C. 184, 
Fairfax), and his son Thomas then held 
Clitterhouse till 1667 (will P.C.C. 170, Carr). 
The latter mentions three sons, all of whom 
succeeded him. Edward, the eldest, was shot 
by James Slader, the highwayman, while 
attempting to stop a gang who were eventu- 
ally brought to justice and executed at 
Hampstead in 1674 (vide ‘The Confession of 
Four Highwaymen,’ 1674). He was buried 
at Hendon, and his will was proved the same 
year (Commissary Court, April). Thomas 

‘emp, the second son, died a few months 
later, leaving a son Thomas, who was a major 
in the army, of whom see later. Daniel 
Kempe, the third son, also succeeded to 
Clitterhouse in 1674. He purchased Goodyers, 
Hendon, in 1698, and added considerably to 
his freehold, copyhold, and leasehold lands. 
By his will, proved 1712 (Commissary Court, 
August), he bequeathed his lease of Clitter- 
house (and other lands enumerated) to his 
son Daniel Kempe. The last named died in 
1747, and his will (proved that year in 
Commissary Court, May) mentions three 
sons: first, Daniel, who died in 1763 with- 
out issue; second, John Kemp, who suc- 
ceeded; and William Kemp. This John 
Kemp was an apothecary who lived chiefly 
at Dover Street, Piccadilly, and Knights- 
bridge, but retained Clitterhouse till the 
time of his death in 1795 (will P.C.C. 696, 
Newcastle). 

Major Thomas Kempe, of the Tower of 
London, died in 1727 (will P.C.C. 16, Brook) 
leaving six children, viz. :— 

John Kemp, who lived to ninety years of 
age, and was buried at Hendon in 1788. 

The Rev. Thomas Kemp, D.D., Rector of 
St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, and of Cheam, 
Surrey, who married Lady Mary Banff, and 
was buried in Cheam Church in 1769 (will 
P.C.C. 285, Bogg), leaving no issue. 

Daniel Kemp, of the Mint, Provost of the 
Company of Moneyers, and of the Ordnance 
Office, who died at Great Ormond Street, 
Bloomsbury, in 1797 (will P.C.C. 172, Exeter), 
leaving no issue, his son having been shot by 
a footpad in Marylebone. 

Elizabeth Kemp, buried at Kingsbury, 


Ellin Kemp, who married Edward Short, 
the secretary of the Ordnance Department. 

Mary Kemp, who died unmarried in 1763 
(will P.C.C. 135, Czesar). 

Of this family also was William Kemp, who 
converted the Perilous Pond into the Peerless 
Pool, which for many years was a fashionable 
resort. He died in 1756 (will P.C.C. 339, 
Glazier), leaving five sons and two daughters. 

The arms used by the family during the 
eighteenth century were Sable, three garbs or, 
but the earliest silver bears Gules, three 
garbs or, within a burdure engrailed, and the 
crest of the Kemps of Ollantigh is shown on 
the family tombs at Hendon; but whether 
Richard Kempe of “ Wilsden,” above men- 
tioned, was of the Kentish stock, there ap- 
pears to be no proof pro or con. 

‘RED. 

Beechtield Road, Catford. 


Moatep Mounps (9*" v. 309).—I did not 
see the contribution sent by the late G. T. 
Clark to the Archeological Journal of Sep- 
tember, 1889. Thus I have no means of know- 
ing whether it contains—though Mr. J. A. 
Rurtter’s list of additions does not—any 
mention of the following example. Close to 
the village of Seckington, co. Warwick, in a 
field adjoining the turnpike road from Tam- 
worth to Ashby-de-la-Zouche, and about two 
miles from the point at which that road 
yasses Statfold (my native place), is a very 
ee mound, known to all the people about 
as Seckington Mount, surrounded by a very 
well-marked moat, and having close to it a 
second and smaller mound. This mount is 
indicated, and by that name, in the Ordnance 
maps. Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 


P.S.—I have searched the Journal of the 
Archeological Association of the date given, 
but do not find the contribution, &c., 
mentioned by Mr. Rutter, and I therefore 
conclude that he refers to some other pub- 
lication. 


“No DEAF Nuts” (9 §. v. 316).—M. C. L. 
desires to know what these words mean. 
The expression would seem to have been 
employed, at many times and in many 
languages, to denote anything of little 
value. Sir Walter Scott makes use of it, 
not only in his ‘Journal, but also in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of the ‘ Pirate,’ where 
old Swertha, talking of the mysterious gold 
chain worn by young Mordaunt Mertoun, 
says that its value might “mount to a 
hundred punds English, and that is nae 
deaf nuts.’ 


Middlesex, 1782 (will P.C.C. 138, Gostling). 


Again, Lessing employs the same ex- 
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pression in the ninth scene of the second 
act of his ‘Nathan der Weise,’ where, in 
describing Saladin’s game of chess with 
Sittah, he makes Al Hofi exclaim, 
Gleichwohl galt 
Es keine taube Nuss. 

And yet the stake was “no deaf nut ”—that 
is, no trifle. 

Lastly, in Horace, ‘Satires,’ II. v. 35, 36, 
we have a very close approach to the same 
idea : 

Eripiet quivis oculos citius mihi, quam te 
Contemptum cassa nuce pauperet. 
Which may be rendered thus: “Any man 
shall pluck my eyes out sooner than he shall 
slight you, or make you poorer by so much 
as an empty nut.” 

The short and the long of it is that the 
German word tau means not only deaf, but 
Patrick MAXWELL. 

ath. 


It does not seem, even yet, to be at all 
generally understood that the ‘H.E.D.’ is the 
right book to consult for the explanation of 
hard words and phrases. Yet any one who 
will take the trouble to consult that great 
work will find that the phrase deaf nut is 
carefully explained as being “one with no 
kernel,” and two quotations are given of its 
figurative use. One of these is from Sir W. | 
Scott himself, who, in a letter written in 1808, 
says: “The appointments are 500/. a year— 
no deaf nuts.” He meant, of course, that 
they were real and substantial, beyond sus- 
picion of any mistake. 


Watrer W. SKEar. 
[Similar replies received. ] 


Artists’ Mistakes (9S, iv. 164, 237, 293 ; 
v. 32. 317).—The following may be added to 
the lists of the mistakes of artists which 
have already appeared. In ‘The Life of 
Charles Dickens,’ which forms one volume of 
the nineteen issued by the Daily News asa 
“memorial edition” of the great novelist’s 
works, there is a very beautiful engraving 
after Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., of Dickens's 
grave in Westminster Abbey. Notwithstand- 
ing the explicit words in Forster's text oppo- 
site the picture, “ Next to him lies Richard 
Cumberland,” the artist or his engraver has 
placed upon the tombstone adjacent to that 
of Dickens the words “John Cumberland.” 
It might have been thought that, apart from 
the text, the Christian name of the famous 
dramatist would be a matter of common 
knowledge. R. CLark. 


Bouun: (9 S. v. 269).—There 


Alans, father and son. The elder was son 
of Andrew de la Bere by Alice, daughter 
and ultimate heir of William Waleran, who 
married Isabella, daughter and coheir_ of 
Hugh de Kilpeck. The elder Alan had 
Kilpeck by gift of his cousin, Robert 
Wolenen. Why he took the name of De 
Pluguenet I know not. He married a Joan 
—perhaps she was of that family. He died 
1299. His only son, Alan, died s.p., and the 
last Alan’s sister married Bdweed de Bohun, 
but died s.p. 1327, when Kilpeck went to her 
cousin, Richard de la Bere. I can give 
G. H. R. six descents of the main line of 
Pluguenets, and a good deal of the Bohun 
wedigree. There does not seem to be much 
a of the Kilpeck Pluguenets save that 
the elder Alan was a baron and Constable of 
Corfe (if it was not the Alan in the main 
line). The younger Alan is chiefly remark- 
able for making a rural dean eat his bishop's 
letter. seal and all, when the bishop called 
him to account for not burying his mother 
in Sherborne as she had ordered. 
Tuo. WILLIAMs. 
Aston Clinton. 


In the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association, xxvii. 179-191, is a paper by 
J. R. Planché, ‘The Genealogy and Armorial 
Bearings of the Earls of Hereford.’ It appears 
to be the result of careful investigation. The 
only other pedigrees of this branch of the 
Bohun family which I can name will be 
found in Lipscomb’s ‘ History of the County 
of Buckingham, i. 206, and Baker's ‘ History 
of Northampton,’ i. 544, ii. 239. There is, I 
believe, a Plugenet pedigree in the 7'opo- 
grapher and Genealogist, i. 30. G. H. R. 
has, no doubt, already consulted the reference 
lists quoted in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ under Bohun and Plugenet. 

HerBert B. CLaytTon. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


For the earlier part of the pedigree of 
Bohun G. H. R. should read an article in 
Her. et Gen., vii. 289. A note of my own 
about the Bohuns buried in Westminster 
Abbey is in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. vi. 455; and for 
Plugenet refer to 7’op. and Gen , i. 30. 

A. ELus. 


G. H. R. will find particulars of the Pluge- 
nets in Collinson’s * Hist. Somerset,’ vol. ii. 
p. 331, under * Haselbury Plucknet,’ and in a 
recent work, ‘ Historical Memorials of South 
Somerset, by the present writer, under 
‘Preston Plucknet.’ J.B 


EvizaBetu ALKIN v. 355).—If ASTARTE 


were only two De Pluguenets of Kilpeck, both 


will consult the ‘Calendars of Domestic State 
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Papers ’ of the years of the Dutch war she will 
find there references to all that is known 
about this excellent woman. 

R. GARDINER. 


INTIMIDATED THRONES” §. v. 335).— 
A cheap, but incomplete edition of Words- 
worth’s poems, ablished without date by 
Gall & Inglis, 9 contains the single 
line, “ Why do ye quake,” &c., in place of the 
two lines beginning “Ye thrones,” which I 
find in Moxon’s edition of 1854, and which 
are evidently altered from an earlier edition. 
Wordsworth’s continual revisions are, how- 
ever, given in Prof. Knight's edition, which I 
have not seen ; and Dr. MurRay may answer 
his own query satisfactorily by consulting 
that edition. F. ADAMs. 

115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Dr. Murray's conjecture is correct. In 
the paragraph in the seventh book of ‘The 
Excursion’ which begins 

When this involuntary train had ceased, 
instead of the lines which now run 

Ye Thrones that have defied remorse and cast 

Pity away, soon shall ye quake with fear, 
the original edition of 1814 has the single 
line, 

Why do ye quake, intimidated Thrones ? 
W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Prof. Dowden, in his notes appended to 
‘The Excursion’ (‘The Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth,’ vol. vi. p. 381, 
Aldine edition, 1893), states that the two 
lines (Book vii, 837, 838) quoted by Dr. 
Murray were previously in one line, as given 
in the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 

A. C. W. 


AND New StyLe or CHRonoLocy 
(9 S. v. 268, 344).—I am much obliged to 
Mr. Lynn for his explanation of what has 
happened in the case of Lord Mayor's Day. 
Supposing that it was formerly the festival of 
SS. Simon and Jude, I naturally concluded 
that it became 8 November on the change of 
style, and was automatically transferred to 
9 November in 1800. As, however, the day 
was 29 October (“September ” is, of course, 
aslip), it would become 9 November at once, 
and clearly neither has been nor will be 
changed. Thus the identity has been lost. 
I would submit that this permanent adop- 
tion of 9 November is a mistake, for, on 
the change of style, two perfectly logical 
methods of dealing with anniversaries were 
admissible. Either the same day could be 
retained with a new name or the anniver- 


sary could still be attached to the day having 
the same name (e.7., 25 December and other 
festivals), though the day thus described was 
not the same. Thus Lord Mayor’s Day could 
have been kept on the same day as before, 
i.e., 9 November till 1800, 10 November till 
1900, and 11 November hence till 2100; for, 
in order to retain what is actually the same 
day (29 October O.8.), it would be necessary 
from time to time to alter the date N.S. Or, 
on the other hand, if this alteration were 
thought to be a nuisance, it could be avoided 
by the*second method, viz., adhering to the 
day called 29 October, in spite of its not 
being actually the same day. In the former 
case you would be keeping the same day 
really, in the latter case the same day 
nominally. But what has been done is to 
change the name, apparently with a view to 
keeping the real anniversary, and then stick 
with a superstitious reverence to the new 
name thus adopted, as though that were 
sacrosanct! From 1752 to 1800 the day 
called 9 November was identical with the 
old Lord Mayor’s Day (29 October) ; since 
1800 the identity has been lost, and the 
day thus kept has not been “the morrow 
of SS. Simon and Jude” either in name 
or in reality. The same mistake has been 
made with regard to George IIL’s birthday. 
If he intended to stick to the same nominal 
date, he should have continued to keep it on 
24 May, regardless of the change of style. If 
he wished to keep the real anniversary, he 
should have kept it on 5 June N.S. from 
1800, and Eton should now one 


as the commemoration. . 


FAGGOTS FOR BURNING Heretics (9 S. v. 
269, 326)—When I was churchwarden of 
St. James’s, Garlick Hythe, Upper Thames 
Street, I used to collect the rent of some 
ae aay ny near the river which were left by a 
ady for this purpose. I believe the rent is 
now paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
If Mr. Hipcame will communicate with the 
rector, the Rev. H. D. Macnamara, M.A., I 
have no doubt he will be pleased to give 
further information. R. B. Warrick. 


VoLant as A CurisTIAN Name (9 §. v. 
229, 293).--I have never known any person 
bearing the name of Volant, but have 
supposed it to be a name given to men. 
Should it be feminine, it may be a con- 
traction of Violante, an Italian name, which, 
I think, is given to women, and which seems 
to signify the violet flower. The names 
Ianthe, which is classical, and Iolanthe, 
which does not seem to be so, may have 
an aflinity to this name. There is also an 
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old French or Norman name, Yolande, which | maquin, near Raphoe (16 June, 1642), where 


is. like Iolanthe. 
Violante is an 


Although 


I know that | O’Neilland Alexander MacDonald (the famous 
Italian name, I do not |“ Colkitto” of Montrose’s war) were defeated 


remember to have met with it anywhere, | after a sharp struggle, in which Sir Robert 


except in one of Miss Edgeworth’s stories. 
There it is certainly feminine. 
E. YARDLEY. 
“ PINEAPPLE” (9 8S. iv. 419).—It is worth 
noting that the “pyne-appel” mentioned in 
1483, before the discovery of Brazil and of 
the ananas, was what we now call a pine-cone 
or fir-cone ; and the ananas ccc ed its Eng- 
lish name from its likeness in form to the 
same. Moreover, there are earlier references 
to the fir-cone, viz., in the Middle-English 
~em on ‘Susannah, in the Vernon MS., 
. 82, and in the M.-E. translation of ‘ Palla- 
dius on Husbandry,’ book iii. 1. 1049, where 
the pine is called a “pynappultree.” The 
A.-S. name is pin-Anutu, pine-nut. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Buctu (9 §. v. 316).—Two place - names 
near here contain the above word or sound. 
Buchtknow, a farm, probably is derived from 
the Saxon. This name I have not been able 
to trace further back than the seventeenth 
century. Polbuth, a small property, the 
locality of which seems to be now lost, is a 
name which occurs in charters of the fifteenth 
century, and may be derived from the Gaelic. 

J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 

Haddington. 


Casts or Ancrent SEALs (9 §. v. 288). 
—Your correspondent does not say what kind 
of seal he is in search of. I possess several 
hundred small casts of ancient classical seals. 
I have a number of duplicates, I should think 
they could Brucianni, Drury 
Lane. London. CHARLES GREEN. 

18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Mr. J. P. Ready, who has an atelier in the 
British Museum, takes very fine casts from 
ancient seals, &e. E. L.-W. 

Str Ropert anp Str Wm. Srvuarr (9% 
S. v. 336).—The latter was an undertaker for 
the plantation of Ulster. He sat for Donegal 
in the Irish Parliament (1613-15), and was 
created baronet in May, 1623. Sir Robert 
Stewart was thought to be the younger 
brother of Sir William, but apparently the 
evidence of relationship is doubtful. The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ connects Sir Robert with 
Sir Patrick Stewart, of Orkney. Whether 
they were related or not, Sir William and Sir 
Robert fought under the king’s commission 
against Sir Phelim O'Neill. 


Stewart carried off the honours. The tract is, 
therefore, true enough, which is more than 
can be said for some of the ‘True Relations’ 
about O'Neill published at that time. 
GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Joun Botroner (9 S. v. 269).—The John 
Botoner inquired for witnessed a deed 
between Adam Botener and others, dated 
Coventry, 14 Dec., 2 Ric. IL. (1378). See 
Mise. Gen. et Her., New Series, i. 375. A 
vedigree of Botoner, alias Wyrcestre, of 
Bristol, with their arms, may be found in 
Dallaway’s edition of Wm. Wyrcestre’s notes 
about Bristol from his ‘Itinerary,’ p. 18. 
This William Wyrcestre (born 1415) was 
secretary and physician to Sir John Fastolf, 
and he took his mother’s name of Botoner. 

A. 8. ELts. 


on Surove (9 §. 
v. 283).—It would be interesting to collect 
the local references throughout the country 
to this custom of football-playing on Shrove 
Tuesday. One such can given from the 
latest published volume of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, for among the 
municipal archives of Shrewsbury is a record 
of a petition of the time of Elizabeth from 
John Gyttyns the younger for discharge 
from imprisonment, Cooter heen committed 
“for playing at the foot balle —— Shrof- 
tusdaie, and for throwinge the balle from 
hime whene the serigent Hardinge demaunded 
the same” (Fifteenth Report, Appendix, 
part x. p. 62). Atrrep F. Rossrns. 


“ BLENKARD ” (8* §, vi. 89, 398, 473 ; x. 116, 
160).—“ To 30: Bottles of Blenkard £03 :00 :00.” 
The explanation of this Yorkshire tavern 
entry of 1695, quoted in ‘Sutton in Holder- 
ness’ (1896), has been twice asked for in 
‘N. & Q.’—once by the author, Mr. THomas 

}LASHILL. As no attempt has been made to 
offer a reasonable explanation the query still 
remains. I now suggest that this Blenkard is 
the “ Bleahard ” referred to by Pepys (19 June, 
1663) :— 

“To the Rhenish wine-house, where we called for 
a red Rhenish wine called Bleahard, a pretty wine, 
and not mixed, as they say.” 

The attempts made in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to regulate prices of foreign wines by 
statute naturally led to much mixing and 


The tract under | consequent reduction in quality, as Pepys 


notice plainly refers to the battle of Glen- | probably knew. There are not many Fr 
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Rhenish wines known here, Assmannshiuser 
being the most famous. But at Neuweid, 
near Lintz, there was (and probably still is, 
though Vizetelly does not mention it) a 
good red wine known as Blischert. A com- 
parison of the price with that of Canary 
(2s. 4d. per bottle) makes it almost certain 
that Blenkard and Bleahard are merely 
easily made mistakes for Blischert. 
GeorcE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


A CHarnep Curate (9 §. v. 165).—After 
careful inquiries throughout Cornwall, I am 
satisfied there is no foundation for the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s story of a curate 
being chained to the altar rails in a rural 
church in that county. No one now resident 
in the Cornish lands appears to have ever 
heard of such an occurrence. 

Harry Hens. 


LELAND Famity (9 S. v. 267).—I have 
condensed the following from 
“The Leland Magazine; or, a Genealogical Record 
of Henry Leland and his Descendants, containing 
an Account of Nine Thousand Six Hundred and 
Twenty-four Persons in Ten Generations, and em- 
bracing nearly every Person of the Name of Leland 
in America, from 1653 to 1850. By Sherman Leland, 
Boston, 1850.” 

Henry Leland, father of Hopestill Leland, 
and “ progenitor of all who bear the name in 
this country (with two exceptions), was born 
in England about the year 1625.” He married 
Margaret Badcock, and emigrated to Ame- 
rica in 1652. Their first child (also named 
Hopestill), born during the voyage or soon 
after, died an infant, in 1653, at Dorchester, 
Mass. Leland’s reasons for leaving England 
and “venturing upon a life of hardship in 
the wilds of America” are not known. He 
was, however, evidently “a man in character 
like his comrades in those days, distinguished 
for firmness, courage, patience, endurance, and 
invincible integrity.” He settled as a farmer 
near Medfield, Mass., on the ground where, 
not long afterwards, arose the town of Sher- 
burne, where he died 4 April, 1680, leaving 
his four surviving children well provided for. 
The names of the latter were: Experience, 
born 10 May, 1654; married John Colburn, 
farmer ; died at Dedham, 1708. Hopestil], born 
15 November, 1655; married, first, Abigail 
Hill, second, Patience Holbrook; died at 
Sherburne, 1729. Ebenezer, born 25 January, 
1657 ; married, first, Deborah —, second, Mary 
Hunt; died 1742. Eleazar, born 16 July, 1660; 
married Sarah —; died 1703. Hopestill had ten 
children : Henry, 1679-1732 ; Hopestill, 1681- 
1760 ; Abigail, 1683 ; John, 1687-1759 ; William, 
1692-1743 ; Eleazar, 1695-6; Joseph, 1698- 


1776 ; Isaac, 1701-66; Joshua, 1705-72 ; 
Margaret, 1708. All were married except 
Eleazar, who died young. Isaac was married 
twice. The boys became farmers ; the girls, 
farmers’ wives. Hopestill appears (to judge 
from his will, which, with those of his father 
and brother, is reprinted in 8. Leland’s work 
from the Probate Records) to have been a 
wosperous man; yet neither he nor his 
ever did anything 
“by which they were essentially distinguished 
from the other worthy citizens of their day and 
generation. They appear to have been prudent and 
industrious farmers — 
nothing more. 
“The whole number of lineal descendants...... cannot 
be definitely ascertained, but from the statistics 
collected, it cannot be less than fifteen thousand.” 
Should Mr. CuHartes Goprrey LELAND 
desire to push his inquiries further, I have 
the names of ten or twelve works upon the 
subject. HerBert B. Clayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


“ JULLABER” (9°, v. 228).—Jullaber is near 
Chilham, about six miles south-west of Can- 
terbury. There are two references to the 
place in Camden. Camden himself thus ex- 
plains the name :— 


* Below this town [Julham] is a green barrow, 
said to be the burying-place of one Jul Laber many 
years since; who some will tell you was a Giant, 
others a Witch. For my own part, imagining all 
along that there might be something of real 
Antiquity coach’d under that name, I am almost 
verswaded that Laberius Durus the Tribune, slain 

y the Britains in their march from the camp we 
spoke of, was buried here; and that from him the 
Barrow was called Jul-laber.” 


The camp here referred to is supposed to 
have been at Chilham. In the ‘Additions to 
Kent,’ in Gibson’s edition of 1695, is the fol- 
lowing note on the above :— 

** Hence the Stour passes on (by Olanige or Olan- 
tigh, i.e., an Eight or Island) to Chilham, where our 
Author thinks that Cesar had his first conflict with 
the Britains upon his second landing, and that here 
it was he left his army encamp’t, whilst he return’d 
and repair’d his Ships, sore shatter’d by a_storm ; 
and that hence it was called Chilham or Julham, 
i.e., Julius’s Mansion; but I cannot agree with him 
either in the one or the other, for Cesar says ex- 
presly, that the place of this conflict was but 
twelve Romen miles from his place of landing; 
whereas Chilham (whether he landed at Deale or 
Peppernesse) is many more. But here I do believe 
it was, that in his march from his encampment, in 

yursuit of the Britains, he lost one of his Tribunes, 
Tabesine Durus, whose monument it is that remains 
there on the River side by the name of Julaberie’s 


grave.” 
Cc. B. 


The position of this hill is described in 
Murray’s ‘Handbook for Kent’ as being 
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immediately above the station (Chilham) on 
the right. The compilers of this work and 
of Black’s ‘Guide’ offer the suggestion that 
this is a corruption of “Julian’s Bower,” a 
common name given to an area devoted 
to Roman popular games. The generally 
accepted tradition, however, is that it marks 
the grave of one of Julius Cwsar’s generals, 
Laberius Durus; and the story is well told by 
Philipott in his ‘ Villare Cantianum,’ 1659, 
p. 117: 

“ There is a place in this Parish [Chilham] on the 
South-side of the River stretched out on a long 
yreen Hill, which the Common People (who bear 
the greatest sway in the corrupting of Names) call 
Jelliberies Grave. The Historie itself will evidence 
the original of this denomination. It was about 
this place that Julius Cwsar respited his farther 
remove or advance into the bowels of this Island, 
upon intelligence received that his Fleet riding in 
the road at Lymen not far distant, had been much 


atilicted and shattered by a Tempest ; whereupon he | 


returned, and left his Army for ten dayes, encamped 
upon the brow of this Hill, till he had new careen’d 
and rigg’d his Navy: but in his march from hence 
was so vigoriously [sic] encountered by the Britons 
that he lost with many others Leberius Durus, 
Tribune and Marshal of the Field, whose Obsequies 
being performed with solemnities answerable to the 
eminence of his Place, and Command, each Souldier 
as was then Customary, bringing a certain quantity 
of earth to improve his place of Sepulture into more 
note than ordinarie, caused it so much to exceed 
the proportion of others elsewhere ; and from hence 
it assumed the name of Julaber, whom other vulgar 
heads, ignorant of the truth of the story, have 
fancied to have been a Giant, and others of them 
have dreamed to have been some Enchanter or 
Witch.” 

Kilburne, in his ‘Survey,’ 1659, p- 56, under 
the heading of ‘Chilham,’ describes the hill 
as “Jullaberies grave,” and refers us to 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ fol. 336, for farther 
particulars of the Roman officer, whom he 
calls Quintus Laberus, and the place of his 
burial Julaber. W. Norman. 


HumBuG=NonsENSE (1* S. vii. 550, 631; 
viii. 64, 161, 232, 422,* 575; 3™ S. v. 470; 5S. 
v. 83, 332, 416; vi. 17, vii. 32, 194; 7 S. 
xi. 328, 434; 8% S. i. 85, 137, 192; ix. 459; xi 
25+).—Dr. Murray having disposed of all 
that can be called evidence as to the history 
of this word, I take the liberty of classify- 
ing the information on the subject that has 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ and dealing with a 
communication (3™ S. v. 470) to the effect 
that the word occurs in 1677. I have not 
succeeded in seeing this edition of ‘The 


* The reference in General Index and elsewhere 
to p. 494 is an error. 

+ Humbugs for cows and horses are referred to at 
8 S. ix. 327, 412, 458, and humbug (a kind of sweet- 


meat) at 5 S. v. 332; vi. 16, 38. 


Loves of Hero and Leander,’ although [ 
have examined one bearing that date in the 
British Museum Library. In the first (?) 
edition of 1651 the passage in which it 
occurs (p. 6) runs thus :— 

Quoth he, my dwelling is Abidos, 

This is my walke Wednesdayes and Frydayes; 

My name is young Leander call’d, 

My Father’s rich and yet hee’s bald. 

Enough, quoth Hero, say no more, 

Mum-budg, quoth he, *twas knowne of yore. 

Edition 1653 also reads mum-ludg, but 
editions of 1667, 1672, 1677, 1682, and 1705 
(in all of which ‘The Loves of Hero and 
Leander’ is appended toa translation of Ovid's 
‘Ars Amandi’) read mum-bug. The sub- 
stitution of a capital H for M is a very easy 
misprint. 

It is most probable that Butler had this 
»yhrase in his mind (and certainly not Anne 
~— and Slender, as Zachary Gray sug- 
gests) when he wrote (‘Hudibras,’ book i. 
santo iii, 203) :— 


So often in thy quarrel bled ? 

Nor did [ ever winch or grudge it 

For thy dear sake. (Quoth she) Mumbudyget.* 

Think’st thou ‘twill not be laid i’ th’ dish, 

Thou turn’d thy back? 

The work of James Glass Bertram is “sus- 
pect,” but I should like to know whether the 
‘Diary’ of Lady Frances Pennoyer is a fabri- 
cation of his own. He cites it in ‘ Flagella- 
tion’ (n.d.), xxxix. 407, as follows :— 

“11760, Mar. 10.) Charlotte performed a song, 
written by Mr. Pope to the harpsichord, which was 
much applauded by the company, and certainly the 
dear girl hath a voice of a fine quality. My lord 
says it is all ‘humbug,’ which is a new word much 
in favour in London. It soundeth vulgar, but as it 
hath been introduced by the wise Lord Chester- 
field, I suppose it must be considered fashionable.” 

There seems something very apocryphal 
about this diary, and even if Dr. Murray 
had the quotation (as to which I have no in- 
formation), I venture to think he was wise to 
reject it as unreliable. Lf true, it is interest- 
ing, and suggests the possibility of Lord 
Chesterfield having been in possession of a 
copy of another 1677 edition of the extremely 
unsavoury book referred to; though the 
more probable solution is that he was merely 

yushing an effective Oxford slang word into 
leaden society. 


Stamp CoLiectine (8 xii. 469 ; 9 S. i. 
115).—The answer given at the latter refer- 
ence to my original question, “Is there any 


* The dialect use of mumbudget (9 8S. iv. 144) 
seems much to resemble the way in which humbug 
as been and is widely used. 
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record of when foreign stamps first began to 
be systematically collected?” has enabled me 
to read Mr. W. Roberts’s article on ‘The 
Stamp-collecting Craze’ (not ‘The Postage- 
Stamp Mania,’ as he himself calls it in his 
reply), which appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review of May, 1894. But that article is of the 
more interest in that it may now be indicated 
that to ‘N. & Q” is due the first public notice 
of the stamp-collecting habit. Mr. Roberts 
in his article says :— 

“The mania (if its devotees will excuse the ex- 
pression) is supposed to have originated in Belgium, 
and to have quickly spread to Germany and France. 

-Thne infection appears to have soon found its 
way into England, and early in 1862 an informal 
kind of Exchange had established itself in Birchin 
Lane, London.” 

The only date here is 1862, but in the issue 
of ‘N. & Q. for 23 June, 1860 (2"' S. ix. 482), 
appeared a communication from 8. F. Cres- 
WELL, The School, Tonbridge, headed ‘ Postage 
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among the earliest recorded examples of the 
catalogues which are now so full of informa- 
tion and so costly to follow. 

ALFRED F, Ropsrns. 

‘THe WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN’ (9 S. v. 316), 
—Consult the Citizen, vol. iii. p. 65 (Dublin, 
1841), a monthly magazine published at 
that time, which contains several interesting 
articles and examples of the native music 
of Ireland. The press-mark of the Citizen at 
the B.M. is P.P. 6180. H. Houston Batt. 

Irish Club. 

In reply to a similar inquiry which ap- 
peared in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 4% 8. ix. 301, the editor 
stated that ‘The Shan-Van Voght,’ or ‘The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green,’ would be found in 
W. Steuart Trench’s ‘Realities of Irish Life,’ 
with the music. Two versions of it are also 
given in ‘The Wearing of the Green Song- 
Book,’ published by Cameron & Ferguson, 
Glasgow, and in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4S. ix. 345, 


Stamps, which narrated how a boy at that 
institution had shown the writer a collection 
of from 300 to 400 different postage stamps, 
English and foreign, and had added that Sir | 
Rowland Hill had informed him that at that | 
time there might be about 500 varieties on | 
the whole. Mr. CRESWELL proceeded :— | 

“This seems a cheap, instructive, and portable 
museum for young persons to arrange; and yet I | 
have seen no notices of catalogues or specimens for 
sale, such as there are of coins, eggs, prints, plants, 
&e., and no articles in periodicals. A cheap facsimile | 
catalogue, with nothing but names of respective | 
states, periods of use, value, &c., would meet with 
attention. If there be a London shop where stamps 
or lists of them could be procured, its address | 
would be acceptable to me, and to a score young 
friends.” 

This courteous request, as far as I can trace, 
met with no response ; but philately was in 
the air, and a year and a half later, under 
the same heading, but with no reference to the 
previous communication, I. 8. A. wrote to 
*N. & (3™ S. i. 149) :— 

“In the present rage for collecting postage stamps 
of all countries, a short account of their first intro- 
duction, and the gradual development of the system 
to its widely spread adoption, would be very 
interesting.” 

This appeared on 22 Feb., 1862—and Mr. 
Roberts refers in his article to “early in 1862” 
as a definite period in this connexion—and it 
called forth references (particularly in 2did., 
pp. 357, 393) to early stamp catalogues, one, 
‘Aids to Stamp Collectors,’ hailing from 
Brighton, describing 856 varieties, and 
another a catalogue compiled by a Mr. Mount 
Brown, giving about 1,200 distinct specimens 
of postage stamps and envelopes. The student 
of philately, therefore, must search these as 


Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


DATE OF THE BuILpING oF Rome (9 §. v., 
245).—This to all intents and purposes is 
merely subsidiary to the main issue it covers, 
and whatever may be individual opinion as 
to the exact month or year in which Rome 
was begun and finished, it is fortunate and 
all important for us, thanks to Julius Cesar, 
that we have the date for the Julian year 1, 
which was 708, and for all purposes of fixing 
the Roman year and the chie matter which 
underlies the above heading. If there was 
any well-founded doubt it could be removed 
in several ways. For instance, writers of un- 
questionable authority and standing worth 
quoting agree that Alexander the Great was 
born in the Roman year 398, or B.c. 355—this 
is incontrovertible, eclipse or no eclipse—and 
that he died in his ray: Ma year, the 
beginning of the 114th Olympiad, Sulpicius 
and Q. Alius consuls. All this is made abso- 
lute when taken along with the facts that 
Alexander was born on the day the Temple 
of Diana was burnt and Demosthenes was 
twenty-five years of age. The Roman year 
398, or B.c. 355, was, 1 venture to say, the 
second of the 106th Olympiad, and it can also 
be proved. Thus Cambyses succeeded Cyrus, 
his first year being the fourth of the 62nd 
Chrapied, ie., 224 Roman ; he died in the 
third year of the 64th, 231 Roman, B.c. 521, 
and may be associated at will with the eclipse 
of the moon recorded by Ptolemy as being 
on or about 16 July, beginning of the 
63rd Olympiad, and the seventh year of 
Cambyses. As this agrees with the Nabo- 
nassar epoch our data are proved to the hilt ; 
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they may be contradicted, but not wtiial: 
New issues may be introduced, but, unless 
history agreeing from different points can be 
shown to have been compiled under collusion, 
nothing can alter these dates. As to astro- 
nomers, they must first bring into line their 
own differences in calculations with regard 
to certain eclipses, &e., ere they claim to be 
infallible, or expect novices in that science 
to give them credit with that “unknown 
quantity.” I have in these pages, in a humble 
way, called attention to discrepant state- 
ments of astronomers with regard to some 
early eclipses. For one person who is an 
authority on this subject there are a dozen 
or so historians whose united labours from 
different standpoints corroborate each other's 
conclusions. Are these to be thrown over- 
board to square with the one? Clinton's 
‘Fasti Hellenici’ has been shown years ago 
to be wanting on several im ortant points. 
As an instance—not required for those who 
know a little about the subject, but desirable 
for those who might be led wrong (ante, 
p. 245) —Clinton says that Jerusalem was 
taken in the fourth month of the eleventh 
year of the Jewish calendar, computed from 
Nisan, B.c. 587, being the twelfth month of 
the eleventh year of the reign of Zedekiah, 
beginning in June, B.c. 588, and ending June, 
B.c. 587; his words are, “the eleventh of 
Zedekiah is completed B.c. 587. Jerusalem is 
taken the ninth day of the fourth month 
June, B.c, 587.”* Consequently, Clinton states 
that Zedekiah’s reign began June, B.c. 598 ; 
but this contradicts the Biblical account, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. Here, with the context, 
it is clear Zedekiah was made king at the 
beginning of the year, that is, Nisan or March, 
ergo the eleventh of that king began in March, 
B.c. 588, and not, as Clinton makes it, in 
June ; and its fourth month must have been 
June, and B.c. 588, we have certain proof, was 
the third year of the 47th Olympiad and the 
Roman 163. If there remained the slightest 
dubiety about this, 2 Kings xxv. 2-4 would 
remove it. Clinton gives the reign of Jotham 
and Ahaz as fifteen years ; Dr. Hales, sixteen ; 
Eusebius and Clemens of Alexandria, seven- 
teen; the Books of Kings and Chronicles, 
sixteen. Josephus, book xv. chap. v., states 
that the battle of Actium was fought in the 
187th Olympiad, in the seventh year of 
Herod’s reign, which works out the fact that 
the Roman year 398=B.c. 355 ; that the third 
year of the 194th Olympiad was the 44 Julian 
751 Roman, and the year of Christ's birth. 
The term “mythical ” is applied to King/|c 


* ‘Fast. Hell.,’ my of 1834, p. 328, 
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Iphitus (see ante, p. 245). This old story as 
related by Plutarch is rather circumstantial, 
yet it may have no foundation in fact. Pos: 
sibly there are those now living who know 
more about it than Plutarch, Aristotle, Aris- 
todemus, and others ; or some recent discovery 
may warrant to-day, more than 1,700 years 
after, a doubt as to this king’s existence. One 
thing is clear: we can say it is a tradition 
that has existed since about 3938 of the Julian 
period, and has been held as a sound datum 
upon which an epoch famous in chrono- 
logical history is founded. 
Atrrep CHas. JoNAs. 


ELVerRTON Manor (9 v. 356).— Does 
Sioma Tau mean Elwerton Manor? If so 
he will find all he wants My know in Hasted’s 


‘History of Kent, vol. ii. p. 735. It is in 
Stone, near Sevechom, in the north-west 
part of it. 


Inner Temple. 


“THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER” (9° S. v. 65, 
152, 295).—The rime which C. C. B. quotes at 
the last reference has always been known to 
me as 

Green’s forsaken, 

Yellow’s forsworn, 

Blue’s the colour 

Which must be worn. 
| remember how folks made “a dead set” 
against wearing things green, the colour 
being held, in a general way, as symbolizing 
deceitfulness in any form. The women folk 
were most in arms against the colour. Such 
expressions as “She turned fair green with 
mad,” “Green out of spite,” “She’s a 
regular green-eyes,” were sayings often 
heard amongst the gossips when engaged 
in discussing the darker and lower side of 
village life. Taos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


TaBLeT TO Mr. GLADSTONE (9 vy. 313). 
—I beg to differ from your correspondent in 
associating the name of Della Robbia with 
a material that “imparts an impression of 
non-durability.” Ree - Della Robbia ware we 
find on the Continent exposed in the streets, 
and also specimens in South Kensington 
Museum, as perfect to-day as when_ first 
made—over four hundred years ago. I have 
seen marble tablets erected in my time that 
have had inscriptions carved upon them, 
and also figures for monumental eed re 
exposed to the wee ather, that have completely 


verished. Granite ce rtainly is durable, but I 
Enow nothing so difficult to read as letters 
cut in granite when they have been gilt or 
blacked a few years. In many cases it is 
almost impossible to decipher them, as the 
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mottled granite as a rule detracts from the | variants, but no authoritative version. So 


letters. If the tablet referred to is not in 
good taste or of good material, it should not 
be associated with the name of Della Robbia. 
Some of the oldest remains of the handiwork 
of man that are to be found are in terra-cotta. 
It is said in some cases to be almost our only 
link with nations of the most remote anti- 
quity. There are a number of firms making 
excellent terra-cotta work. Several speci- 
mens I have seen recently of Messrs. Doulton 
are of a very high order. 
CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


I owe it to the interests of accuracy to 
correct a slight error in my communication 
at p. 313. Since that note was penned 
I have discovered that Mr. Gladstone also 
contributed a short article headed ‘The 
Greater Gods of Olympus’ to ‘N. & na of 
18 June, 1887 (7™ S. iii. 489). The article is 
signed from Dollis Hill, and is a reply to one 
of Mr. J. Carrick Moore (7™ §. iii. 403) 
criticizing Mr. Gladstone’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century of the preceding March. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“Be THE DAY WEARY,” &c. (9 S. v. 249). 
It is certainly a reproach to the Irish pro- 
fessors that they were not able to locate the 
well-known couplet of Stephen Hawes, which 
occurs in his ‘ Pastime of Pleasure,’ 1517. The 
context, as it stands in the edition of 1555, is 
as follows :— 

The end of Joye and all prosperite 

Is deth at last, through his course and myght ; 

After the day there cometh the derke night ; 

For though the day be never so longe, 

At last the belles ringeth to evensonge. 

Cap. xli. (Percy Soc. ed., p. 207). 
The last two lines, I may point out, after the 
manner of Father Prout, are merely a trans- 
lation of two verses by a little-known Latin 
poet :— 

Quantumvis cursum longum fessumque moratur 

Sol, sacro tandem carmine Vesper adest. 
The sentiment seems to have been a favourite 
one with Hawes. In cap. xvi. (p. 75) occurs 
the following :— 

Joy cometh after, whan the payne is past. 

Be ye pacyent and sobre in mode ; 

To wepe and wayle all is for you in wast: 

Was never payne, but it had joye at last. 

A. Smytue PALMER. 
8. Woodford. 


These lines still retain their interest, for 
inquiries respecting their authorship have 
grew in every series of ‘N. & Q. from 
the third to the ninth. There are several 


| far as can be traced they first appeared in 

the ‘ Pastime of Pleasure,’ by Stephen Hawes, 
| 1517, and were used by George Tankerville, in 
| August, 1555, when preparations were made 
for his death. _Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Frencu Stanza (9° 8, v. 357).—-The author 
is Alfred de Musset. The last four lines are: 
Tout s’en va comme la fumée ; 
L’espérance et la renommée, 
Et moi qui vous ai tant aimée, 
Et toi qui ne t’en souviens plus. 


ARGINE. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Inyuisitions and Assessments relating to Feudal Aids, 

1284-1431. Vol. 1. (Stationery Office.) 

WE gladly welcome the first volume of a new series 
of national records. Every one who understands 
what was the nature of a feudal aid will appreciate 
the immense importance which this work must 
have for students engaged in genealogical inquiries 
or in the endeavour to make out with clearness 
what was the nature of our very complex feudal 
system. It has, moreover, a subsidiary value on 
account of the light it is calculated to throw on the 
names of persons. We have come upon here but 
few Christian names that are in any way remark- 
able, but the surnames recorded are of great value, 
as many of them are now extinct, and we get others 
in their earlier forms. Notwithstanding all that 
has been written on the subject, the history of the 
surnames of this country is still in a very cloudy 
condition, the wildest guessing yet in many cases 
occupying the place of knowledge. That surnames 
arose tirst among the landowning class seems cer- 
tain. The names of the tenants in capite, and the 
larger landowners who held under them, were 
usually, though not by any means exclusively, 
territorial. Those of lesser people were, of course, 
not taken from the lands they held, but they were, 
nevertheless, frequently the same as those of towns 
and villages. A man who had migrated from one 
place to another would sometimes assume, or have 
thrust upon him, the name of the village whence 
he came. 

The present volume extends from Bedfordshire 
to Devonshire. When the work is complete it wil 
be a key to the English feudality of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and earlier part of the fifteenth cen- 
turies such as no other country can boast. It seems 
to be thus far edited with great care, and possesses 
a double index—one of persons, the other of places. 
We have used it nota little, and have discovered 
not a single error. 


The Registers of the Church of Bury, 1590-1616, 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Liwenberg and Henry 
Brierley. (Lancashire Parish Register Society.) 

The Registers of the Church of Burnley, 1562-1653, 
Edited by William Farrer. (Same society.) 

WE have read or examined the greater number of 

the parish registers which have been printed in 


recent days, but cannot call to mind any which 
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surpass and very few that equal the volumes before 


us in careful editorship. They are models of the 
way that work of this Lind should be done. A list 
of the Lancashire registers which begin before the 
year 1700 is given, which will be found most useful. 
It is compiled from the Parish Register Returns 
issued by the Government in 1833. The full number 
of these is 106, and among them fifty-eight are of 
the sixteenth century, and five commence in the 
year 1538-9, when Thomas Cromwell, the Vicar- 
General of Henry VIIL., ordered records of this 
kind to be kept. We think the Lancastrians must 
have been more careful of their parochial records 
than the people of many other counties. Sixteenth- 
century registers are very far from common in 
many parts of England, onl those dating from what 
we may call “the beginning of things” well-nigh 
unknown. 

We perhaps need not dwell on the fact that 
neither of these volumes furnishes evidence in favour 
of the superstition that after the Reformation 
strange names taken from the Old Testament 
became fashionable. Here they are nudoubtedly 
rarer than in many name-lists of the present day. 
Sarai, however, does not seem to have been very 
uncommon in the neighbourhood of Burnley. 
Dauratie, too, occurs. It is probably meant for 
Dorothy; but those who are fond of speculative 
etymology may, if they so please, regard it as a 
distorted form of Durante, and quote it as evidence 
of the cult of Dante being prevalent in Lancashire 
in the reign of James I. This would not be a more 
absurd play of the imagination than much of the 
wild guessing which goes on almost without reproof. 
We get a glimpse of the great Civil War in 1644. 
Five soldiers were buried who had been slain at 
Haggate at the end of June or beginning of July. 
There is nothing to show for which cause they shed 
their blood. It may be not amiss to give their 
names ; some one may possibly be able to identify 
them. They were Robert Eckroyde, Nicholas 
Starkie, James Gabbott, Peter Hitchin, and Ber- 
nard Smithe. An index of nicknames is su — 
some of which are puzzling. Why, we vote ask, 
was John Jackson, who died in 1624, called “‘ twoe 
pence,” and Isabel Whittaker, who departed some 
twenty years later, known as “ Blackwiddow” ? 

In the Bury register there are entries, in many 
varieties of spelling, relating to a family bearing 
the surname of Shipobotham. It has, apparently, 
nothing, at least directly, to do with a seafaring 


life. There is a place bearing the same name in the 
parish. In 1615 a certain James Holte, who is 


described as “ famous,” was buried. The editors 
correctly, no doubt—regard this to mean infamous, 
and refer to the ‘ H.E.D.’ in confirmation thereof. 
**Famous” was, it appears, used sometimes in an 
evil sense from the days of Wyclif to those of 
Cobbett. 


The Registers of Eylingham, in the County of North- 
umberland, 1662-1812. Transcribed by Miss K. A. 
Martin. Indexed and edited by Herbert M. 
Wood. (Durham and Northumberland Parish 
Register Society.) 

Tuts is a most satisfactory issue of one of our 

Northern parish registers. It has been faithfully 

transcribed, and the editorial work and indexing 

have been well done. We trust the other Northern 
registers will fall into equally careful and efficient 
hands. Eglingham is a large parish divided into 
sixteen townships. Previous to the changes of the 


sixteenth century there were four chapels dependent 
on the mother church. One alone has survived, 
which has been restored again in recent times to 
purposes of devotion. At another of them burials 
occasionally take place in the graveyard. 

As well as the registers themselves, the banns 
books, which exist from 1754, have been carefully 
examined, and the entries of those whose banns 
were called at Eglingham, but who were married 
elsewhere, have been given. This is a useful 
addition, as it gives an additional key to family 
relationships. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that Border 
names abound. We find Ainsleys, Carrs, Elliots, 
Greys, Ogles, and Reids in abundance; but many 
of the great historical families do not seem to have 
been represented at Eglingham. A branch of the 
race now knuwn as Gladstone seems to have been 
settled here, for we find Gleadstanes in many 
varieties of spelling. Gatehouse, which we believe 
to be a purely North-Country name, is found only 
once. Concerning the meaning of a few, such as 
Sott, Toollip, and Cilla, we cannot make a reason- 
able guess. Provisionally, we may assume them 
to be corruptions of something formerly intelligible. 
Of the strange Biblical names which it used to be 
the fashion to regard as typical of the seventeenth 
century we have found very few examples, but 
have come on several others rarely found ches here. 
Effala, Ellinger, Helender, Sewan, Ussa, and Jotte 
are examples. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such pls me as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
~ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents 
queries are requested to head the 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

K. E. (‘Chess Poem ”).—You will find the story 
in ‘The Wit and Humour of the Persians,’ by 
M. N. Kuka (Bombay, 1894), p. 14, and also in the 
more accessible ‘ Modern Chess Primer,’ published 
by Messrs. Routledge, pp. 305, 306, where the ending 
is called ‘ Dilaram’s Mate.’ Two castles are sacri- 
ticed. 

A. P. (‘* Blight”).—All that is known concerning 
the various significations and uses of the word will 
be found in the ‘ Historical English Dictionary.’ 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed te 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 


finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted."—Za Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”"—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


YEARLY. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR JTS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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